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feiture of all property) ; but no attainder of treason, if any should be 
enacted, following, as it might happen to do, on some comparatively 
light judicial sentence, shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture ex- 
cept during the life of the person attainted. 

This argument, we may add, gains considerable strength from the 
fact (which is not distinctly mentioned by Mr. Whiting), that the 
clause in question is placed in that article of the Constitution which is 
appropriated to the judicial department. Judge Story, in his Com- 
mentaries, refers to this clause as one relating to the powers of Congress, 
which, " for no apparent reason, is put out of its proper position." 
But if Mr. Whiting's construction of the clause be the true one, it is 
obviously in its right place where it is, — as being, in the main drift of 
it, a limitation on the power of the judiciary, — or rather, to speak 
more exactly, a restriction of the usual effect of a certain judicial 
act. 

6. — Engineer and Artillery Operations against the Defences of Charles- 
ton Harbor in 1863. By Q A. Gillmore, Major of Engineers, 
Major-General of Volunteers, and Commanding General of the Land 
Forces engaged. New York : D. Van Nostrand. 1865. 
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This book is " published by authority." It is a handsome octavo 
volume of three hundred and fifty well-printed pages. It is illustrated 
by seventy-six plates and engraved views. It is uniform in style with 
the series of octavos on military subjects which Mr. Van Nostrand has 
been for some time issuing, and whose red-cloth covers are becoming 
familiar and welcome. 

General Gillmore's Report to the general-in-chief, somewhat en- 
larged in preparing it for publication, makes rather more than one third 
of the text. The rest is composed mainly of Reports of General Gill- 
more's Chief of Staff and of Artillery, and the engineer officers under his 
command. 

General Gillmore commences his Report with a brief statement of 
the position of Charleston, a description of its harbor, and an account 
of the fortifications in the harbor before the war. We learn from it 
one fact of interest. At the commencement of the war Fort Sumter was 
an unfinished work. None of the embrasures of the second tier had 
been finished, and Major Anderson's command walled up with brick the 
openings left for them, and the enemy afterwards allowed them to re- 
main in that condition. 

The Report next gives the plan of operations against the defences of 
Charleston, which was to take possession of Morris Island, to besiege 
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and reduce Fort Wagner, and to demolish Fort Sumter ; and finally, 
when these objects had been successively attained, to co-operate with 
the fleet, when it was ready to move in, by a heavy artillery fire. The 
entire effective force in the department amounted to rather more than 
seventeen thousand, officers and men. The number of pieces of artil- 
lery, of various kinds and sizes, was about a hundred, and several more 
Parrott guns of heavy calibre were added from time to time. 

The plan of preliminary attack upon Morris Island, and a descrip- 
tion of the descent upon the island, occupy the next place in the Re- 
port. They are perfectly clear and very interesting, though there is 
none of the romance of war in them. All is simple and to the point. 
They are followed by a sketch of the characteristic physical features 
of the island, which contains the results of much close and scientific 
observation. 

The unsuccessful assault on Fort Wagner, July 18, 1863, which 
made so deep an impression upon the North, is described in a couple 
of pages. General Gillmore selected the hour of twilight for the ad- 
vance of the storming party, in order that it might not be distinctly seen 
from the batteries within range ; but his hopes were disappointed, and 
the batteries of five different sets of works opened upon it simultane- 
ously as soon as its head debouched from the first parallel. In despite 
of the difficulties of the attempt and of the disorder into which the lead- 
ing regiment was thrown, one bastion was gained and held for three 
hours, but it then became necessary for our troops to withdraw, and the 
attempt to capture the work failed, with severe loss. 

In the next forty pages, General Gillmore gives a singularly plain 
history of the siege of Fort Wagner, the successive opening of five par- 
allels, the first bombardment of Fort Sumter, the final bombardment 
and capture of Fort Wagner, and the second bombardment of Fort 
Sumter, with which ended for the season all aggressive operations 
against the defences of Charleston. There is nothing more striking in 
this story than the fact that operations against Fort Sumter were car- 
ried on over the heads of the men in the outpost which was specially 
designed to prevent the erection of breaching batteries against that 
work. Fort Wagner was a simple outpost of Fort Sumter, and value- 
less except as such. General Gillmore's account of these operations is 
so compact and business-like that it is hardly wise to attempt to com- 
press it. It takes but a short time to read it carefully, and one who 
reads it carefully will possess himself completely of the details of a very 
extraordinary enterprise. The work which General Gillmore under- 
took was one of great difficulty. It was so difficult, that it is probable 
that there v as hardly another officer in the service to whom the plan 
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would have suggested itself as practicable. If it was wise to place a 
fort where Wagner was built, nature had given the Rebel engineer great 
advantages, and he had laboriously and skilfully improved them. He 
had built an enclosed work all across Morris Island, at a point where 
the island in its front was a mere strip of sand. He had built it very 
strongly, and of a material on which the heaviest projectiles had little 
effect. Some twenty guns swept the shifting beach which furnished the 
only approach, besides the guns of Fort Sumter and several other 
heavily-armed batteries. It had free communication with Charleston 
by night. 

The Rebel engineer had supposed that, in order to silence Fort Sum- 
ter, it would be necessary first to reduce Fort Wagner, and this he 
thought would be beyond the power of our arms. General Gilhnore 
recognized the difficulty, if not impossibility, of effecting anything 
against Fort Wagner while Fort Sumter remained intact, and he con- 
ceived the ingenious and surprising project of " the early elimination 
of Fort Sumter from the conflict, simply as auxiliary to the reduction 
of Fort Wagner." Ingenuity, industry, patience, and daring were 
largely displayed in carrying out the project. As the parallels were 
successively opened, the most formidable character possible was given 
to their defensive arrangements. In rear of them, great numbers of 
breaching guns were placed. Most of the work of arming the batteries 
could be performed during the night time only, and under a continuous, 
and at times very severe fire. 

The story of the construction of the " Marsh Battery," popularly 
known as the " Swamp Angel," is very interesting, as the record of a 
successful attempt to solve a complicated problem in civil engineering. 
The gun which it contained reached Charleston from a distance of 
seven thousand yards ; but it burst before it had been fired forty times. 

The Report by this time assumes almost the form of a journal of the 
siege. On the 10th of August, just after the third parallel was opened, 
the fire of the enemy stopped our advance entirely, and it was decided 
not to push the sap beyond the third parallel until the fire upon Fort 
Sumter had been opened. This took place on the 17th of August. 
The breaching batteries contained eighteen heavy guns. They were at 
a mean distance of about four thousand yards from the centre of the 
gorge wall of Fort Sumter. The firing continued for seven days ; and 
on the 24th of August, General Gillmore reported to the general-in- 
chief " the practical demolition of Fort Sumter as the result." There 
remained in the work no serviceable gun pointing towards us. 

Before the bombardment ceased, active operations against Fort Wag- 
ner were resumed by night. The progress of the sap was hotly op- 
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posed, and one ridge, about two hundred yards in front of "Wagner, 
was so stubbornly held, that a fourth parallel was opened and found 
insufficient. The ridge was then carried at the point of the bayonet, 
and the fifth parallel established there. The space intervening between 
this parallel and the fort was simply a flat ridge of sand, scarcely 
twenty-five yards in width, over which in rough weather the sea swept 
entirely. All this ground was thickly filled with torpedoes, to be ex- 
ploded by the tread of persons walking over them. Half through this 
intervening space, the sappers advanced by the flying sap during the 
night following the capture of the ridge. Further than this, the fire of 
the enemy made it almost impossible to go. General Gillmore de- 
scribes, in a few most interesting paragraphs, the combination of difficul- 
ties that now checked and discouraged his command, and the ingenious 
plans which he adopted and energetically pursued, till his troops, cheer- 
ful once more, pushed forward toward the fort and crowned the crest 
of the counterscarp soon after dark on the evening of September 6th. 
An assault was ordered for the hour of nine on the next morning ; but 
before that hour arrived the enemy had evacuated the island, and Fort 
Wagner was in our hands. 

General Gillmore's elaborate observations, notes, and suggestions 
upon Parrott rifled guns and projectiles are beyond the general reader, 
except so far as his doubts of the trustworthiness of Parrott's large 
rifles may interest those who have been disappointed at the accounts 
of the bursting of many such guns in Porter's fleet, in the attack 
on Fort Fisher. His chapters on Fortifications and on Errors in the 
Enemy's Defence are of the highest interest and value. The former is 
peculiarly appropriate to a time when the minds of men are so unsettled 
as they are now upon the question how far masonry is to give way to 
earth in the construction of works for the defence of harbors, arsenals, 
and depots. The latter contains a useful piece of instruction for those 
of us who have been disposed to credit General Beauregard with the 
possession of engineering talent of the first order. It is understood that 
he devised the system of defences constructed by the Rebels in Charles- 
ton Harbor. General Gillmore says, and his whole Report proves, 
that " Fort Wagner affords a striking example of the injudicious loca- 
tion of an earthwork." 

Of the appended documents, the most deserving of attention is the 
Report of Major T. B. Brooks, Assistant Engineer, including his jour- 
nal of the siege. It is valuable for the military student, and most 
interesting reading for all who wish to inform themselves about military 
operations. It disposes the reader to give Major Brooks credit for a 
clear head, and a large share of patience, modesty, and ingenuity. 
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In the notes to Major Brooks's Report there is a deal of miscellane- 
ous information, to which we can allude no further than to say that it 
relates to the subjects of Palisading, Wire Entanglement, Booms, Barri- 
cades, Torpedoes, Engineer Depots, Siege Material, Platforms, Sap- 
ping, &c. 

There is other matter in the book instructive and interesting, both for 
professional men and amateurs, but space does not suffice for more par- 
ticular mention of it. The correspondence between General Beaure- 
gard and General Gillmore, and that between Admiral Dahlgren and 
the latter, and a statement of R. P. Parrott in defence of his guns, 
conclude the volume. 

Besides the numerous well-executed plates which are scattered 
through the book, there are some very excellent charts and maps. The 
book is thoroughly satisfactory. Paper and print are good ; the proofs 
have been well read ; the text is well written, almost without exception. 
It should find a place in the library of scientific soldiers everywhere, 
and in the library of every American, whether he make a study of mil- 
itary matters or no. For mere practical value, as a book of consulta- 
tion and reference, it seems as if it must be beyond price for all casters 
of heavy cannon. 



7. — Southern Slavery in its Present Aspects : containing a Reply to a 
late Work of the Bishop of Vermont on Slavery. By Daniel R. 
Goodwin. Philadelphia. 1864. 12mo. pp. 393. 

As a reply to Bishop Hopkins, this is a work of supererogation, 
admirably executed. The world has already heard more of the Bishop's 
efforts to justify Southern slavery and Southern rebellion than those 
efforts deserve. His infirmity of temper, superficiality of information, 
and deficiency of reasoning power, render him peculiarly unfit to grapple 
with the details of a subject involving the history of man in his relig- 
ious, social, and political relations. His feeble attempts, therefore, to 
stem the mighty current of public opinion, would have met the silent 
indifference which they merit, had not a corrupt faction required the 
aid of one whose position seemed to command attention and respect. 
Finding in him the tool which they required, politicians succeeded in 
elevating his essays into the bad eminence of temporary notoriety. 
Used as political " campaign documents " by one party, they were neces- 
sarily combated by similar documents on the other side. They failed 
in their mission, and may safely be left to the obscurity into which, by a 
natural law, they have so speedily fallen. 

Admitting, however, that it was worth while to dissect Bishop Hop- 



